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AN ILL USTRA TOR'S PRELIMINAR Y STUDIES. 

Sir : It is my intention to become an illustrator, 
in black and white. What do you advise for summer work ? 
Shall I use color at all, in studying from nature ? and how can I 
best represent foliage with charcoal and pencil ? 

J. J. C, Washington, D. C. 

Answer. — If you wish to direct your studies solely with the 
view of becoming an illustrator, it would be better for you to 
work in charcoal, and if you paint, to use black and white oil. 
To represent foliage in charcoal, study the principal effects of 
light and shade in simple masses, and put in the details afterward, 
using a crayon point for the deeper accents, and taking out with 
bread the lights that are covered. Use a stump or the finger if 
desired, and the effects will be very easily obtained. An article 
on charcoal drawing giving full practical directions was published 
in The Art Amateur for May, 1883. Pen and ink work is 
chiefly used in illustrating, but this is not a good medium for 
sketching. Directions for drawing in pen and ink were given in 
the number of The Art Amateur for last July. 



TRANSFERRING PICTURES. 

Sir : Please inform me through your magazine how 
to make transfer pictures. E. J. T., Waterman, 111. 

Answer. — The question is not very clear, but we suppose you 
wish to know how to transfer pictures — engravings or drawings, 
If the drawing is on moderately thin paper, put underneath it a 
sheet of what is called impression paper, and underneath that 
again a sheet of drawing paper or whatever you wish to make the 
copy upon. Now carefully go over the outlines of the drawing or 
engraving with a sharp point of some kind, either a hard pencil 
or a small steel point. A fine knitting-needle would do. Follow 
all the important forms carefully, and on removing the paper, a 
perfect reproduction will be found underneath of all the lines you 
have traced. An easy way to make transfer paper when it is not 
convenient to get the regular kind, is to scribble all over a sheet 
of thin writing-paper with a soft lead-pencil and insert this under 
the engraving to be transferred. It answers the purpose perfectly 
and is preferable if the drawing is to be used for water-color. 



PAINTING ROSES. 



Sir : What colors in oil should be used to paint 
full blown Mare'chal Niel roses and their leaves — also the dark 
red rose — called, I believe, the Jacqueminot, and its leaves ? 

Buckingham, Doylestown, Pa. 

Answer. — To paint in oil the rich golden yellow of the 
Mare'chal Niel rose, use cadmium white, raw umber and a very 
little ivory black to lay in a general tone. For the shadows add 
madder-lake, and a little cobalt and burnt Sienna to the above 
colors. Study the reflected lights carefully, using a little light red, 
vermilion and yellow ochre where more warmth is needed. The 
brightest lights are made with light cadmium and white, toned 
with a very little raw umber and black. For the leaves use 
Antwerp blue, cadmium white, vermilion, raw umber and ivory 
black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. For the Jacqueminot 
rose which is a rich deep red, use madder lake, vermilion, raw 
umber and ivory black with white when needed. Add a little 



cobalt in the half tints and use burnt Sienna in the shadows if 
necessary. Study 'the rose from nature and note the reflected 
lights and different values. 



DEEP BLUE FOR CHINA PAINTING. 

Sir : Is there a blue for glazed china which will fire 
a deep rich purple blue such as you see in English or Chinese 
china ? " Bleu Riche" is too bright, and mixed with black is too 
dull. M. L. W., Baltimore, Md. 

Answer. — There is a deep blue which comes expressly for the 
purpose you mention and which is used for monochrome painting. 
It is called ** Old Blue" and is kept by all color dealers. 



SUNDR V QUERIES ANSWERED. 

MRS. F. B. P., Lexington, Mass. — There is a prep- 
aration called * 4 liquid gold for firing" which is considered very 
good, though most persons prefer having the gilding put on by 
the same persons who do the firing as it is apt to be better done. 

G. E. M., St. Paul, Minn. — Tapestry painting when 
finished may be used for many different decorative purposes ac- 
cording to the size and shape of the canvas, as, for instance, for 
portieres, screens, panels for wall decoration or for covering 
furniture. 

W., Sandusky, O. — Veloutineis at present not to be 
found in the American market, but there are other things which 
can be had to prevent color from running in painting on satin. 
One is called " Mixing Preparation" and costs thirty cents a bottle. 
Any good dealer in artists' materials will furnish it. 

E. S., Rockford, 111.— The material called " plastic," 
used for modelling raised flowers in imitation of the Limoges 
and Barbotine wares, is not patented, but the ingredients and the 
proportions of each are kept secret by the manufacturer. It costs 
sixty cents a pound and is sold by the Misses Osgood, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 

W. S., Montreal. — Most ink-stains can be removed 
from etchings in the following manner : Sprinkle the stain with 
salts of lemon, and hold the etching over the steam of boiling 
water ; repeat this till the stain disappears ; then immerse the 
etching in water and let it soak for a day and afterward dry it 
between sheets of blotting paper. Some ink-stains, however, are. 
indelible. 

T. D. P., New York. -The best black crayons are 
made from ground willow charcoal mixed with varying quantities 
of gum to secure the various grades. Some use the charcoal itself 
in sticks, and others the ordinary square or round crayons in a brass 
holder. Many object to these however, on account of the diffi- 
culty of sharpening, and because the hands and clothes are so 
easily soiled. Certainly the most convenient and agreeable form 
of crayon is Pearl's charcoal pencil, made in three grades, hard, 
medium, and soft. These pencils admit of fine pointing, and 
are perfectly free from grit. We have tried them and find them 
excellent and well worthy of general adoption. 

E. K. S. , Baltimore. —The best way to mount wood- 
cuts is to dampen them, and paste them with thin corn-starch 
paste upon stout paper not too thick. This paper should also be 
made damp in the same manner as the woodcuts, and all should- 
be afterward dried between layers of blotting paper under a flat 
weight. The type may be removed from the back of a woodcut, 
but it is a very difficult and hazardous undertaking. To do it the 



sheet of paper must be pasted over on both sides with fresh corn- 
starch paste and then pasted between two pieces of tough card- 
board. After the paste is quite dry, the two pieces of card-board 
are carefully drawn apart, and this splits the original sheet, leav- * 
ing the type on one side and the woodcut on the other. The - 
woodcut is afterward soaked off in water. 



TREA TMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

Plate 345. — Wood-carving design for a panel — 
" Horse Chestnut Leaves"— by Benn Pitman of the Cincinnati 
School of Design. 

Plate 346.— Monograms in "F." 

Plate 347.— Suggestions for jewellers and other 
art workers in metal. 

Plate 348, is a design by Benn Pitman for a brass 
plaque with etched centre and repousse" border. 

Plate 349, is a design for a lamp jar—" Pansies." 
Make the background dull, pale green, using grass green, brown 
green and a little brown No* 3. Pansies in rich reddish brown 
and gold and pale yellow harmonize well with this background. 
All the varieties of yellow flowers will look well in this design. 
The calyx of the flowers, and buds may be painted in grass green, 
shaded with brown green. The tender leaves may be in grass 
green and the older leaves in grass green with a little deep blue 
added, shade with brown green. Outline all the work with three 
parts brown No. 17 and one part deep purple. 

Plate 350, is a design for a panel or double tile — 
"Rhododendrons." For the background use pale olive green, 
made from green, orange yellow, brown, and red, and put on in 
mottled touches. Begin at the top of the panel with a pale wash 
of color, deepening toward the base. For the flowers which are 
rose color, use English rose in powder, well mixed with turpen- 
tine and a little lavender oil. Use a pale wash for the petals, 
shading with the same. The spots on the larger petals are to be 
painted in sepia. Erase the lines of the stamens with a penknife, 
touching the tips with a little sepia. For the stems of the flowers 
use grass green, mixed with a little red. Let the leaf stem be 
quite yellow in tone and carry the color down the large vein of the 
leaf. Use brown green for the leaves, shaded with brown green 
mixed with a little deep blue. For the stalk of the rhododendron, 
use brown green mixed with brown No. 17. Outline all the 
work, with three parts brown No. 17 and one part deep purple. 

Plate 351, is a design for a panel or double tile — 
' ' Yellow Roses. " For the background use deep blue green, shaded 
with black to produce a delicate gray, or if a pale blue ground is 
preferable, use a very delicate wash of the deep blue green put on 
in mottled touches. The flowers are to be painted with jonquil 
yellow, shaded with brown green. The calyx and flower stems 
are grayish in tone ; paint them with grass green and a little cobalt 
mixed. For the leaves, mix a little brown green and mixing yellow 
with grass green, shaded with brown green and a little cobalt 
mixed. For the under part of the leaf add a little deep purple to 
brown green to produce the grayish green tint. Outline all the 
work very carefully with three parts brown No. 17, and one part 
deep purple. 

Plate 352, is a South Kensington pomegranate de- 
sign for two embroidered screen panels. They may be worked in 
golden browns on a gold ground or in varied conventional color- 
ing on a dark ground. 





deceived the only Medal awarded at the recent International Ex- 
hibition at Amsterdam (Holland). 




There are now several orands of Velveteens in imitation 
of the " Nonpareil," but the " Nonpareil " is by far the 
most evenly and thoroughly dyed, and, through a secret 
process in the dyeing, holds its color and tone until com- 
pletely worn out, increasing, instead of losing, its lustre and 
"bloom" with wear, and is the only Velveteen with the 
genuine Lyons face, and, consequently, the only real sub- 
stitute for Silk Velvet. Suits can be shown, that were made 
up and placed on lay figures three years ago. These have 
been exposed to constant heat, as well as strong light con- 
tinuously, and do not yet show signs of fading. So great 
is the improvement in the "Nonpareil" that even the 
most delicate hues are being used for evening dresses. The 
" Nonpareil " is warranted both by the importers as well 
as retailers, so that it is the safest to buy for any purpose. 



See that the Name and Trade-Mark is stamped on the back of 
every second yard. 



TO RE HAD AT EETAIL FBOH EVERY FIRST-CLASS 
HOUSE ILAHERICA, 



Miss Mary Anderson i Madame Sarah Bernhardt 

Wear Dresses made of NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, and write as Mow 

regarding it: 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 



Vol. X. No. 6. May, 1884. 




PLATE 345 -PANEL DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING. "Horse-Chestnut" 

By Benn Pitman. — 



Supplement to The Art Amateur. 



Vol. X. No. 6. May, 1884. 




PLATE 346.-M0N0GRAMS. "F." 



Supplement to The Art Amateur. 



Vol. X. No. 6. May, 1884. 




PLATE 349 -CHINA PAINTING: DESIGN FOR DECORATION OF A LAMP-JAR. " Pansies. 

By I. B. S. N. 

(See page 144.) 1 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur.HSK 



Vol. X. No. 6. May, 1884. 
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PLATE 351 -CHINA PAINTING: DESIGN FOR DOUBLE TILE OR PANEL :'' Ro^fiMM 



By I. B.S..N. 
(See page 144.) 
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PLATE 347-SUGGESTIONS FOR ART-WORKERS IN METAL 



Supplement to The Art Amateur. 



Vol. X. No. 6. May, 1884. 




PLATE 348 -DESIGN FOR BRASS PLAQUE. ETCHED CENTRE AND REPOUSSE' BORDER. 

By Benn Pitman. 




Vol. X.— No. 6. 



NEW YORK, MAY, 1884. 



< Price 35 Cents. 

I With 13-page Supplement. 




"MORNING PRAYER." BY CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. 

SKETCH BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON OF 1 884. 



[Copyright by Montague Marks, 1884.] 



